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approaches to his subject or of alternative interpretations of events. But it 
should also be said that he has written an account considerably richer and more 
wide-ranging than any of his predecessors in the field, and that in doing so he has 
provided his readers with ample opportunity to arrive at views of their own. It is 
a remarkable achievement, and one for which all students of early modern 
Europe will be grateful. 



University of Wales, Swansea hugh dunthorne 



Lords of All the World. Ideologies of Empire in Spain, Britain and France, 
C.1500-C.1800. By Anthony Pagden (New Haven/London: Yale U.P., 
i995;pp.ix + 244. £19.95). 

Anthony Pagden's new work is a study of imperialism in its earlier modern 
phases, though not on so world-wide a scale as its first title seems to promise. It is 
limited to the Americas; the European entry into Asia and Africa has no place. 
Holland is omitted on the perhaps surprising ground that it was 'never until the 
nineteenth Century an imperial power in any meaningful sense' (p. 4), and 
Portugal because Brazil had too much resemblance to a Spanish possession to be 
of much independent interest. The book is a study of what three empires 
thought about themselves, or wanted others to think about them. Separation of 
ideology from reality may sometimes appear too complete; it is made quite clear, 
however, that the impact of Europe on the Americas was essentially destructive. 
An impulse to conquer, to subjugate, has sometimes been reckoned a primary 
human instinct; more concretely, the grand object in this case was the extraction 
of gold, by methods recklessly wasteful, to be spent on wars in Europe. The 
outcome was the scene of desolation pictured in Raynal's famous book of 1772. 
Pagden's searching enquiry into the superstructures of what was happening 
might have been strengthened, in the Spanish case especially, by more detail of 
who the ideologists were, what was their place in society and their relation with 
their government, how extensive their influence. It is to Spain's credit that some 
of the firmest critics of Spanish imperialism were Spaniards; but they were 
mostly cloistered theologians, in a country with no political life, who could do 
no more than appeal to the consciences of those in power. The effect could be at 
best minimal. A success of the kind that might be achieved was the Omission 
from the revised Laws of the Indies in 1680 of the term 'conquest', as tenden- 
tious or self-incriminatory. Sepülveda's justification of conquest had not met 
with wide approval. A controversialist whom Pagden believes to have been 
unduly neglected by historians, F. Väzquez de Menchada (1512-69), argued 
against both Spanish imperial claims and Indian natural rights. Power was 
entrusted to rulers, he maintained, for the benefit of those they ruled, not their 
own; and he saw the impossibility of rule by one man benefiting peoples 
thousands of miles away. An argument on the other side, more typical of the 
sophistries that religious logic has lent itself to, was that all power and property 
flow from God's grace, which is only bestowed on Christians: hence pagans can 
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plead no rightful title to anything, and may properly be deprived. In the long run 
apologists of empire were obliged to fall back on the Catholic doctrine of the 
'just war', fought for none but virtuous motives such as self-defence. But to 
show that Spain was compelled to invade America in order to forestall an 
American invasion of Spain was a task beyond the subtlest of casuistry. 

It cost Louis XIV as little as any other monarch to send out bland cautions to 
his officials against any trespassing on native lands or rights. A reader may be 
reminded of Macaulay's gibe at the early East India Company, always sending 
out orders for humane treatment of Bengalis, and for more money to be remitted 
to London. Pagden notes that of the three empires within his purview only Spain 
set up a regulär colonial administration; while France was the only one to create a 
class of 'large-scale feudatories', most of them, by 1763, non-nobles (p. 132). 
Meanwhile Britain was the only one of the three that allowed its colonists from 
the first to make their own laws; they became so much accustomed to doing so 
that some eighteenth-century Americans could deny the British empire any legal 
Standing, and regard it rather as a federation. There had been a time, that of the 
Commonwealth, when Britons 'took an astonishingly providentialist view of 
their exploits in the Americas' (p. 74); but the fantasy of a 'mission', a duty 
imposed by Heaven, was soon discarded. Gunpowder did its work, it was 
discovered, just as well without any holy water. Pagden recalls that More's 
Utopians feit entitled to acquire colonies for their surplus mouths by a 'rule of 
nature': if owners of a territory were not putting it to good use, others could not 
be blamed for taking it over. This became in time an axiom. A Privy Council in 
London might declare, and a Royal Proclamation of 1 763 confirm, that tribes 
like the Mohegans were 'sovereign nations', which could not be stripped of their 
lands; but as Britain went on to claim 'sovereignty', 'dominion', over all North 
America, this guarantee was of slender worth. 

With the religious Flood ebbing, the imperial Ark settling on terra firma, 
Pagden finds a convergence of points of view among the three rivals, 'a common 
set of theoretical concerns' emerging, together with a distrust of the value of 
military triumphs and glories (p. 125). By the later eighteenth Century Euro- 
peans and colonists alike were content with prescription as the only real Warrant 
for the existence of empires. All colonies were viewed as commercial enterprises, 
and judged by their profitability. Trade was what counted. Trade, however, was 
one thing, traders were another. Diderot and other optimists looked forward to 
a brave new world moulded by commerce; doubters like Hume foresaw new 
discords latent in it. Diderot detested African slavery, yet the sugar, cotton and 
tobacco produced by the slave plantations were playing an immense part in the 
promotion of world trade. 

Empires of the older sort were going out of fashion. Charles IIFs minister 
Aranda recommended that the three American viceroyalties should be set free, 
with Spain keeping only trading posts. The book ends with an overall view of the 
Enlightenment as the anteroom to modernity, and its business as largely 
Europe's 'ridding itself of its first - although by no means, alas, its last - imperial 
legacy' (p. 200). Many of its lessons were to be swiftly reversed by the Revol- 
utionär and Napoleonic wars. New ruling classes would find new ways to 
make profits out of colonial possessions, and science would provide the new 
military and other technologies needed to keep them under control. 

Edinburgh v. g. kiernan 
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